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ODE TU THE PEECE-MAKERS, 


Y THARE OLIVE BRANCHES 
bles ge wanT OV THE SAOUTH. 
GrruEx up yure “olive brapches!"—git lots ov 
"em, o3 yu may, 

Go daoun Saouth, es farst es yu kan go, and drop 
‘em awl the way; 

And then kum back and tell us jest what the 
rebbels say! 


Go, meet the fokes whu fired on aour banner with 





a grin, . 
Lick up the dust before thare feet—tell ‘em yu 


hope thay'll win, 
So the murderers ov loyal men may be yure 
frends agin. 
Tell "em yu're glad when men like Ellsworth die 
—thay air awi fire and froth, ; 
Reddy tu fite ribbelliun daoun, while yu was awl- 
ways lawth— 
Ef yu’ve got tu go fur warfare, yu hed rather 
fite the North! 


Tell ’em yu're awl peece-makers (fur thet thare’s 
no denying)— 
A tryin’ tu pull tx peeces the hull kuntry with 


yure lying; 
Thet yu're longing fur the time tu kum when yu 
see Freedum dying. 4 


Teli ‘em the infurnal reguns air a useless insti- 
tushun, 

Cal’lated tu keep party lines frum kummin in 
kollushun !— 

Yu’d rather Satan shood go loose, and help on 
the konfushua. 


Tell em the old Dimmockrassy ain’t sich es yu 


kan prize, 

Thet awl Republikans tu-day air fools withaout 
discise ; 

And ’t takes sich men es yu be tu pull wool over 
thare eyes. 

Then stop and reed yure eppitaf, awlreddy rit by 
Fame: 


“Here lies the dust ov traitors, who glorid in 
thare 3 


shame ; 
‘Thare father’s name is Satan, and Legion was 
thare name.” 


Cuariry Grimes. 
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THE WORK DONE BY CONGRESS. 


HE Thirty-seventh Congress of the United 

States has ired, having, in the short 
session which on March 4, passed some 
of the most momentous measures ever placed 
upon the statute-book. ‘Those measures, as a 
whole, are equivalent to the step which, in re- 
publican Rome, was taken whenever the state 
was deemed in imminent danger, and which his- 
tory calls the appeintment of a Dictator. The 
President of the United States has, in effect, 
been ereatetl Dictator, with almost supreme pow- 
er over liberty, property, and life—a power near- 
ly as extensive and as irresponsible as that which 
is wielded by the Emperors of Russia, France, 
or China, And this is well. To succeed ina 
struggle such as we are waging a strong central 
Government is indispensable. One great ad- 
vantage which the rebels have had over us is 
the unity of their purposes, and the despotic 
power of their chief. We are now on a par 
with them in these respects, and we shall see 
which is the better cause. 

The measures which collectively confer upon 
Mr. Lincoln dictatorial powers consist, 1st, of 
the Conseription Act; 2d, of the Finance meas- 
ures; and, 3d, of the Indemnity Act. 

The conscription bill enrolls all the males 
of the loyal States (including Indians and 
negroes) between the ages of 20 and 45 into a 
national militia, and empowers the President to 
call them into the service of the United States 
for three years or the war. The only exemp- 
tions are the President and Vice-President, and 
one adult male in each family where there are 
aged parents or infant children dependent on 
the labor of their adult relative for support. 
The entire body of the militia, as thus enrolled, 
is to be divided into two classes: 1st, persons 
between 20 and 35, whether married or single, 
and persons between 35 and 45 if unmarried; 
and 2d, married men between 35 and 45. It is 
presumed that the latter class will not be called 
upon until the former has been exhausted. As 
according to the census there will remain, in 
the loyal States, after deducting the army now 
in the field, some 3,500,000 men liable to 
enrollment under this Act; and as it is quite 
certain that under no circumstances can so large 
a number be required, Congress has wisely em- 
powered the Executive to receive a sum of 300 
from any drafted man who prefers paying to 
serving. ‘This sum, it is believed, will alwa 
secure # substitute. Clergymen, professional 
men, large merchants and manufacturers, and 
others who are of more use to the country while 
prosecuting their various peaceful avocations 
than they would be if forced to carry a musket, 
will thus be exempted, while the class of men 
which take their place will receive money enpugh 
to keep their families as comfortably as if they 
had remained at home, 

Under the - eration of this Act the President 
will be enabled to recrait our armies to the full 
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been re-echoed correspondents 
oe int Gu armios wold mals aay a “tata el 
this Act the President ip Nal « alllien af pee es phn sl 
pe: tae 7 His conclusions were not what is commonly called 
No allusion is made in the Act to the enlist- anti-slavery. Tbe dominant idea of his theory was 
that civilization is determined by qualities 


for legal tender on presentation. He may fur- 
thermore i 
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variably depreciates 
This is one of the evils which are usually in- 
volved by great wars, and which are inseparable 







of race; that in this country the Saxon, or superior 
race, is planted side by side with the African, or in- 
ferior race ; that the superior must guide the infe- 
rior; that it is too late to regret the juxtaposition, 








country, and of a man much more 
anxious to know the trath than to be applauded. 


and 

no other author could excite to his recent work 
upon “ The Trial of the Constitution,” published in 
Philadelphia, but so entirely without the usual 
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—Slavery—and Democracy. 

In such a paragraph as this we have no inten- 
tion of attempting to state the general view of the 
Constitution and its working set forth by Mr. 
Fisher. Our object is to inform the reader of the 
existence of the work, and to commend it most un- 
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which have been remarked in the former works of 
the author ; but in this volume it is somewhat more 
diffuse, which will be readily pardoned by the 
reader, because, in this case, it really helps to fix 
the impression of the thought. 
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based on the deposit of such securities, to with- commentators being commented 

in ten per cent. of their market value. It is not Scosmedey Ingle bo poten uaginnian Riko. 

expected that this Act will go fully into effect cious and sets forth the of 

during the war, though some banks in the West the case. Yet the tone of the treatise is one of in- 

will probably be organized under it. But the quiry, not of dogmatism. The author's attitude is 

purpose of the measure is to institute such a that of a learner, not of a doctor. And whoever 
shall be led by these words to listen to Mr. Fisher, 
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and ponder his suggestions, whether he assents to 
them or not, will confess that he owes something to 
the Lounger. 
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UNDER WHICH KING? 
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underwriter, so to speak, of the Government 
bonds. Of course, pending the war, any issues Sone og op thre holed reg Iw these columns no unkind word has ever been 
of bank-notes under this Act will merely operate | Constitution that loyal men ought to protest by re- | SPeken of General M‘Clellan. We have therefore 
to swell the inflation of paper-money. But, as | fusing their support to the Administration ? the right to ask him if he seriously believes that 
we said, this inflation is one of the necessary | The other unconstitutional stretch of power is | the tendency or the intention of the political move- 
drawbacks of war. : alleged to be the “ arrests.” Kane, of ments made in his name is the strengthening the 
The purse and the sword of the eountry thus Baltimore, who denies that he was privy to a plot hands of the Government for a more vigorous and 
placed unconditionally in the President's hands, ageiast Ge rebels? Dees he 
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A QUESTION. 





“THE TRIAL OF THE CONSTITUTION.” 









of such a state ° 
is engaged in a ple of which the issue | ,, DING the earnest political canvass of 1856 Ceaatoe: Sauces eonaaiirt =. 
is very doubtful, the slow and cautious remedies | ‘BT some articles in the Philadelphia | Copperbe And I take 
which the law provides for the redress of wrongs th gnet Gal, wich wen veinarh- et ee aL. ta Petes teen Waly 
of peace woultl be out of place. The tyler agpe ee Mpleepmmmnp tar bard an biished Life and Works of Rufus om 
cutter be empan- wh. noon De Gael C famous advocate’s remark 
country might be ruined while we were ‘| question, whieh was the real pivot of the election. po Fg ae sagt 
ieee ee Maine cok bition, ata ae ae abto light ek an whe souls to demetaiios . 
oe tg cg | lee as Pasar | a eae a el te rss 
com- 4 ; 
these are a depreciated currency, a temporary | Pleted, was afterward published in a small volume, Oo da agar ig as aang haar 
deprivation of personal liberty, anc. a liability to Sean pean ae 6 ow ccust—him, ” _— 
be taken from one’s business to carry a musket woud regan, ona ‘dy wage Tri-Mountaix. 
in the army. ‘These are grave inconveniences. ‘The Loaner ts unable to his 
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Mar or tur Exyrnons or SAVANNAH, ON THE 


Souru, sHow1ne THE Postrion or THE ‘‘ Nasu- 


VILLE,” THE OGrrcure River, Bevian Bat- 
TERY, AND THE PRESENT FicLp or OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE ‘‘ Passaic” AND oTHER IRON- 


CLADS UNDER CommoporRE Dupont. 





THE REBEL TURTLE RAM JUST LAUNCHED-AT-SAVANNAH.—{Sue nexr-Paos-] 





BEULAH BATTERY, AT. THE JUNCTION OF BURNSIDE AND VERNON RIVERS.—[Ser xexr Pacr,] 
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THE REBEL STEAMER “ NASHVILLE” LYING AT THE RAILWAY BRID 
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THE APPROACHES TO 
SAVANNAH. 


WE are indebted to several corre- 
spondents in the Department of the 
South for the pictures which we pub- 
lish on page 164.. The situation of the 
Nashville, ying ensconced close to the 
railway line, is shown: she is tempo- 
rarily blockaded in her refuge by the 
Montauk, but before long other means 
will be devised to render her helpless. 
Beulah Battery, a work of some pre- 
tensions, intended to impede the op- 
erations of our gun-boats, is shown on 
the same page. 

The new rebel iron-clad Turtle, of 
which a picture is also given, was 
launched a few days since at Savan- 
nah., We are not at liberty to dis- 
close’ the means by which our pic- 
ture was obtained. As we safd be- 
fore, very little transpires either in 
Charleston or Savannah which is not 
soon known to our officers. The Jur- 
tle is said to be a very strong and for- 
midable vessel. She is 200 feet long, 
58 feet wide; her hold is 7 feet deep. 
She mounts eight 7-inch rifled guns, 
which are said to be of British man- 
ufacture and of the Armstrong pat- 
tern. Admiral Dupont will probably 
soon be able to give a good account 
of the Turtle. 





MAJOR-GENERAL HUN- 
TER, U.S.A. 


We publish herewith a portrait of 
Masorn-GeneraL Day Honrsr, 
U.S.A., commanding the Depart- 
ment of the South. 

General Hunter was born about 
the year 1802, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and was, appointed from 
thence to West ,Point;in 1818, He 
graduated in the infantry in 1822, 
and served eleven years with his reg- 
iment. In 1833 he was appointed 
Captain of Drageons. After three 
years’ service he resigned, and settled 
in Illinois, which State has ever since 
been his home. . In_ 1842 he was of- 
fered, and. accepted, the post of Pay- 
master in the army. 

After the election of Mr. Lincoln 
to the Presidency Captain Hunter 
was one of the army officers appoint- 
ed by the War Department to escort 
him to Washington. On the reor- 
ganization of the army he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Sixth Caval- 
ry, and on 13th August, 1861, Major- 
General of Volunteers, thus ranking 
all the Major-Generals of Volunteers except Banks, 
Dix, and Butler. .He had jast previously taken 
part in the battle of Bull Run in command of lis 
regiment, and received a severe wound in the 
throat, which compelled him te quit the field. . On 
his fecovery he was dispatched to the West, where 





debs Bible dacn vate 
MAJOR GENERAL DAVID. HUNTER, U.S.A.—{Puorograrnep ny Brapy.] 


more attention than any other man 
in the country by issuing a short or- 
der emancipating all the slaves in the 
Department of the South. This or- 
der ‘was revoked by the Presidevt, 
and General Hunter returned home 
in consequence. 

After a brief holiday he wae again 
assigned to the command of the De- 
partment of the South, and is now 
at Port Royal. When the attack is 
made upon the city of Charleston or 
Savannah, it is expected that Gen- 
eral Hunter will direct the operation 
of the land-forces. 

General Hunter, though sixty years 
of agé, is a veteran of remarkable vig- 
or, energy, and iron will. He toler- 
ates no insubordination in bis com- 
mand, and is as much feared by bis 
officers as by the enemy. Bred in 
extreme pro-slavery views, the war 
has converted him ito a firm aboli- 
tionist. He has always been iu favor 
of arming the negroes, and has now 
quite a little negro army under his 
command at Port Royal.  “ Black 
Dave,” as the soldiers call him, will 
make or mar bitself in the course 
of the next ninety daye. 

The Tribune correspondent states 
that General Hunter has organized 
an expedition of 5000 negro troops to 
penetrate one of the most thickly- 
populated districts of the Department 
of the South with a view to rouse 
the siaves. ‘The invaders are to carry 
extra muskets, and are to be ¢upport- 
ed by an adequate force of regular 
troops. Though the scheme iu itself 
seems feasible, the story is gencrally 
discredited at the North. 





SMITH’S BRIDGE. 


On this page we illustrate THk 
OveRrFLow or THe Tuscumsia Rry- 
ER, near Cosiath, Mississippi, from a 
aketch by Mr. Flournoy of the Second 
Towa Volunteers, Mr. 7. writes: 
| “Commvra, Mrseresrrrt, Ped. 1T, 1868. 

** Please find inciosed a guard-post 

Smith's Bridge, 44 miles northwest 

Corinth, Mississipni, acrose the 
Tuscumbia River, on the road lead- 
ing from this place to Korsuth, To 
use the native expression, the ‘riv- 
er’s riz’ and flooded the ‘bottom’ or 
swamp, which at this place is some 
24 miles in width, and in order to 
reach the post it is necessary to ‘take 
the water’ aliout ‘waist deep.’ The 
sholter, or ‘ shebang," %s the béys term 
it, ig located upon the only dry 


he served as second in cominand under Frémont in | he wag himself very shortly afterward superseded | spot, about 10 feet square, on the east side of the 
the latter’s. brief campaign in Missouri. General | by General Halleck. “On his return to Washing--| stream. There is @ corresponding knoll on the op- 
side 


Hunter was one of the first to denounce Frémont’s | ton he soon found a vacancy in the command of the 


_ posite side. 
incapacity ; and, on the removal of that officer, he | troops at Port Royal, vice ‘‘ Port Royal” Sherman, “* With respect, yours truly, 


sueceeded him in command of the army. He had | who was removed. While in this command he 
no opportunity to distingulsh himself, however, as | achieved no military triumphs; but he attracted 
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‘* Srnas Fuowrnoy, 
“Company I, Second lowa Infantry.” 
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RIVER NEAR CORINTH, MISSISSIPPL—{Sxeroukp ny Mr. Fioursoy or THe Sroonp, Iowa Vonowrznnrs.} 
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THE BEWITCHING WIDOW. 


Tae rights and privileges of non-combatants— 
the claims such may have upon the military au- 
thorities in regard to protection, is now, as it has 
been during the rebellion, a troublesome question. 
The “tender mercies” of an army are often cruel- 
ties, as the presence of a large force in any local- 
ity will witness. An appeal for protection is some- 
times made to our Generals that can not be resist- 
ed, and guards have often proved themselves to be 
any thing but distinct in regard to duty and its 
execution. ‘ 

Instances frequently occur where the willful law- 
lessness of the soldiers does make sad havoc with 
the property of citizens; and a fancied right will 
prompt the timid to solicit protection, and serve to 
illustrate the difficulties that cluster along the di- 
viding line between the military and civil authori- 
tits. To act with just discrimination in disposing 
of the claims of loyal and disloyal applicants for 
protection, is not the least of the difficulties attend- 
ing the progress of our army. A little spice from 
this source will occasionally relieve the substantial 
and rigid rvling, and may perchance be relished 
by those not subject to camp fare; and I give you 
this illustration : 

Our division was one of the many to make up 
the grand army under General Grant, and held our 
place, as ordered, in the advance on the march from 
La Grange, through Holly Springs, across the Talla- 
hatchie to the banks of the Yaconapatalfa—the en- 
emy retreating only as they were driven by a 
strong force from their chosen positions. An en- 
terprising meddlesomeness, by the rebels, with the 
supplies stored at Holly Springs for the use of the 
army, suggested the propriety of postponing the 
capture of Vicksburg, or, rather, the co-operation 
in that undertaking by a land-force, and we all 
changed front and made our way back to Memphis, 
as a better position to await further orders. While 
near the Tallahatchie River on our way down, an 
eernest appeal for protection and a guard was made 
to General Q—by by a widow lady. Mrs. W——’s 
plantation was about two miles from the road upon 
which we were marching—about the right distance 
to be subject to pilfering by soldiers, who, regardless 





cupants, gave proof of the abunda::ce of help to 
keep all this in thrift and good order. 

During the time occupied in building roads 
across the Tallahatchie bottoms and the bridge 
across the river, a few of the staff officers found 
time, as a relief from duty occurred, to visit Mrs. 
W——'s plantation, and enjoy an afternoon or 
evening in a social visit. The known protection 
thus afforded the ladies was immunity to the prop- 
erty on that plantation from the foraging expedi- 
tions of the soldiers. The ladies were grateful for 
the gallantry of the staff, and the staff no less grate- 
ful for the kind and cordial welcome always ex- 
tended to them, 

The bridge was finished but too soon, perhaps, 
to those most interested in the occupants of the 
Widow W——’s house. Who can say that all 
marched on without reluctance, day after day, over 
to Oxford, and away beyond to the camp on the 


only 
and from voices and eyes like those of remembered 
ones away up North! 
While on the wing for a march from the camp 
last named southward to Grenada orders came to 





ef orders, will ramble in search of something for 
**the mess,” no matter how well supplied from the 
Commissary Department, and where they would 
be comparatively safe from detection by the officers 
of the regiment. 

The coustruction of the bridges across the miry 
* bagtoms” made it necessary that we camp here 
several days. A number of the officers of the staff 
rode over to Mrs. W——’s spacious home, and 
found in her kindly proffered civilities a sure prom- 
ise of a delightful exchange for the fare of “ head- 
quarters.” 

A substantial house told unmistakably of wealth 
and taste, and the urgent solicitations of the ladies 
induced them to “light.” A short call convinced 
our officers that this was a home of education and 
refinement; that the Jadies were beautiful 
sentatives of Southern hospitality. Mrs. W——, 
the owner of the plantation, was a ‘* widow,” per- 
haps thirty years old; a noble woman, and particu- 
larly pleasing in address and manner. Her 
Miss —— (yet in her teens), a chatty little body, 
as wild as the wind, and the most intensely rebel- 
lious rebel they had yet seen; full of life, witty 
and sweet, excepting, of course, her rantings about 
the Federal army, subjugation, and the 
comments she made in praise of “ our noble army,” 
and to the disparagement of the ‘‘Lincoln hire- 
lings,” she was quite agreeable. The other “de- 


fenseless lady” was a friend of Mrs. W——'s, the ° 


widow of a rebel captain that was killed in one of 
the first battles of the contest—was here on a visit 


—she was exquisitely beautiful. Ah, her soft’ 


black eyes, brilliant complexion, and fascinating 
grace and dignity, made extravagant drafts npon 
the descriptive powers of the staff officers when 
they attempted to deseribe her loveliness. Asthey 
consciously failed to satisfy themselves that we 
could see her as she appeared to them, I shall not 
attempt a further description ; doubtless she was a 
lovely, sweet woman. 

The house was luxuriously furnished; the 
grounds around tastefuliy laid out. Shrubbery 
in all the variety of Southern growth gave evi- 
dence of great care and selection, and the assur- 
anee that this would be a delightful spot when 
winter had released its grasp. The servants about 
the house, the well-built “quarters” and their oc- 





all harm. ‘Remember, Captain, the guerrillas 
are hovering along, and it is hardly safe to be out- 
side the lines. Take care of yourself. Every wo- 
man is a ‘defenseless widow’ in this country.” 
With Captain M-lv-n, the Assistant Quarter- 
master of the division, who confessed to a solicitude 
for unprotected ‘‘ widows,” Captain B-rt-n was in 
high condition for guarding defenseless women; 
and they sprang into their saddles, gave spurs to 
their horses, and away they galloped beyond the 


thought to Captain 
M-lv-n, somewhat in accordance with their duty, 
and after the quiet of a few minutes of rest he broke 


the silence in this way : 
“ B-rt-n, are you 3d 
“Asleep? no! I was just thinking which I 


‘Pshaw! nonsense! if you 
I should say you were tight; but say, B-rt-n 
don’t feel quite easy here.” 

“‘T can tell you why that is, Captain M-lv-n ; 


you didn’t get the General’s ——— to come 
here, and I did—that’s all. almost entirely 


though !” 
All is quiet again, i regent Titel 


~ 


‘+ B-rt-n, the Colonel of the re; 
in always told me‘ never 
oner unless it was while 


**Oh! thed—l, Cap, go to sleep, The guerrillas 


_ arn’t going to attack this house; there’s pothing 








here but women and niggers, and the rebs are only 
after Government stores. They won't dare come so 
near our army.” 

‘*1’d rather be inside the army lines than where 
we are. If they should make a dash this way they 
might pick us up. I say, B-rt-n, where did you 
hitch your horse?” 

“Oh, I hitched him at the gate.” 

‘* At the gate! Youd—d fool. Why, your horse 
is white, and they'll see him a mile off!” 

* Well, M-lv-n, A.Q.M., where did you 
hitch yours, if you please ?” said B-rt-n, indignant- 
I 


Mur took him through the garden and tied him 
behind a clump of evergreens, and he is out of sight. 
Where are your pistols, B-rt-n ?” 

‘Pistols? Pistols? Let’s see, what, my pis- 
tols ?” 

* Yes, yes, your pistols, where are they ?” 

“In the holsters on my saddle.” 

“ Where is your saddle?” 

¢On the porch, I suppose; the nigger threw it 
there when we first came in. Now, Sir, where is 
your pistol, your only one, if you will gratify my 

tiveness ?” 

“Under my pillow, of course. Get up and get 
yours, so you can use them if necessary.” 

“* Couldn’t do it, Cap. Don’t catch me prowling 
around the house this time of night, and ladies only 
in the house, and we almost strangers to them. 
Ain’t crazy? Couldn't do it, Cap; sha’n’t do 
it! I’ve retired !” 

And so we will leave them to sleep, with a white 
horse at the gate and a brace of pistols snugly in the 


being 
of four to go and capture the chivalric captains, 
and put a stop to this kind of duty by staff officers 
of this division. It met with a hearty response, 
and the plan was matured by increasing the num- 
ber to fifteen. 


of the same should be “ Captain 
C. L. Orton, of First Cavalry, Jackson’s 
Division,” two of the division 


ment of rebel cavalry. 

The paroles were written out ready for signatures, 
and nothing was needed but the General’s consent 
to the excursion, 

Captain R-ch—ter knew that General Q—by 
was exceedingly annoyed by the applications for 
" ” and was distrustful of the numerous 
‘* widows” who craved protection along the route, 
and as the General had made no objection at the 
tea-table to the proposed plan, now ventured to 
gain his consent. 

** But some men would shoot you if you under- 
took that game,” said the General. 

**Can we go, General ?” 

‘* Adjutant, the order of‘march to-morrow morn- 
ing will be the same as to-day; march at 7 o'clock 
precisely.” 

“Yes, Sir. I have sent orderlies to the several 
brigades with the order ; but, General, can we go?” 

“You will see, Captain R-ch—ter, that the order 
in regard to stragglers is sent to the commanders 
of each brigade,” and that was all that R-ch—ter 
could gain in reply, though he imagined he could 
see a relish for the proposed trip in the General’s 
eye. ; 

The guerrilla party, made up of officers who were 
the daily associates of those they proposed to cap- 
ture, found some difficulty in passing ont of the 
lines, but succeeded about midnight, and went care- 
fully, cautiously on. 

“Captain C. L. Orton” was disguised in a ‘“‘ but- 
ternut” coat and secesh cap, the two teamsters who 
were to enter the house were disguised as guerrillas, 
although all were fearful they might be recognized 
by Captain M-lv-n, the Assistant Quarter-master, 
who from his duties had personal knowledge of 
every teamster in the division. 

While passing through a deep ravine they heard 
voices in the dark woods ahead and stopped. Here 
was something not provided for. A genuine guer- 
rilla party might be now in their way ; a moment's 
consultation and they dashed along through the 
mud at a gallop, determined to fight it out and cap- 
ture the rebels if they could. 

This proved to be a drove of contrabands, men 











‘* What are you doing 


and women, old and young. 
here this dark night, you black rascals?” called 
out Colonel St-rr-ng. 

‘*We’s only niggers,” but seeing the United 


States uniform the negro tone of voice in- 
stantly, and added, 

** We’s conterbans !”’ 

“ But who do you belong to?” 

“We "longs to Missus W——, and we’s done 
gone clar out, ebery one ob us.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

** To de Yankee army.” 

+ How many are there of you?” 

‘* About twenty-five head, ole an’ young, massa.” 

By this time matters all around we’e clearly un- 
derstood, and the escort to this black squad proved 
to be, as they emerged from the thicket by the road- 
side, two soldiers from the Third Michigan Caval- 
ry, who had been foraging at Mrs. W——’s on their’ 
own account, and had run off the whole slave force 
of the plantation, 

‘¢ But aren’t there some Federal officers there ?” 
asked Colonel St-rr-ng. 

“ Lor’, yes, massa! dey comed dar about a howr 
by sun, and dey ‘joy des selves wid de ladies all ve 
ebenin’; dey hab de gayest kind ob a time.” 

‘Where are they now ?” 

“Golly! de ben bed more’n two hours; dey’s 
fas’ ’sleep shuah, kase I seed dem,” 

**In what room?” 

“TI knows,” called out a negress. - “I waits on 
dé company in de parlor all de ebenin’, and makes 
de bed for de gemmen, an’ it’s in de fron’ ob «i: 
house, jus’ cross de hall from de patlor, at de lef’ 
han’, when you go in de fron’ doah.” 

“Ts there any one about the house besides your 
mistress ?”” 


“Oh yes. Dere is ole Missus and young Mis- 
sus, and de sweet Missus what's visitin’, and de 
two officers; dat’s all.” 

“‘ Are there no servants about the house?” 

“ Not a one, massa, only Joe, and he’s in de fur- 
dest quarters. He laid out to stay and bil’ de fire 
in de mornin’ for de ladies before dey’s up; den 
he’s comin’ too. Dey’s got to get de breakfus’ des 
selves, dey has. I fix it all ready for Missus, 
"cause she’s allers good to me. But we’s free 
now! we’s goin’ Norf! But I feels mos’ sorry for 
Missus.” 


Here were the slaves of that plantation, all their 
baggage packed upon four mules, as none otlier 
than niggers do pile it up, under guidance of two 
thieving cavalry men, on their way to the Federal 
lines! It afforded a forcible evidence of the vigi- 
lance of the worthy captains who had volunteered 
to protect the ladies from the soldiers. It was a 
tich prelude; for the ‘‘ Guerrilla Band” were now 
ready for music, 

They now dashed along the road to the house; 
the clanging of sabres and rapid clattering of hoofs 
made a terrible certainty that something was in 
the wind. 

“ Surround that house!” shouted Col. St-rr-ng; 
and the “ guerrillas” plunged through the yard and 
up to the windows with pistols dgawn. 

“Captain Orton, dismount with your men!, Go 
in and take the abolition scoundrels prisoners! 
Shoot them if they resist!” roared the Colonel, 
with fearful distinctness ; the words and tone star- 
tled even the eager “guerrillas,” and echoed through 
every room in the house. 

While a part of the force stood guarding the 
windows, with pistols touching the glass, the rest 
galloped back and forward through the yard, mak- 
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ing all the noise possible. A pile of plank near by 
served this purpose ; it was pushed down, and the 
“guerrillas” took especial care to gallop their horses 
upon and over the loose boards. The horses were 
frantic with excitement. This was about the state 
of the weather when ‘Captain Orton” pounded 
against ‘he bedroom door. 

‘** Who's there ?” called out Captain B-rt-n. 

“Captain C. L. Orton, First Tennessee Cavalry, 
Jackson’s Brigade.” : 

“ All right!” answered Captain B-rt-n. 

Resistance to such a force was worse than folly, 
particularly if they remembered that they had but 
one pistol for defense. So the officers unlocked the 
door and yielded a reluctant assent to the demand 
—‘“ Do you surrender peaceably ?” So the “ guer- 
rillas” strode into the room with pistols cocked 
and pointed at the heads of their victims. 

At the first alarm the ladies had called for their 
servants; but not a reply, nor could they find one 
about the house ; concluding that they were fright- 
ened and left the house at the first sound of the at- 
tack, with lamps trimmed and burning they were 
down in the hall in their night-dresses. 

Miss —— was in a perfect ecstasy of delight. 
“How did you know they were here? You've 
caught them nicely! That’s right! You're ina 
holy cause, and God will bless you !” and dancing 
around and patting th® “ guerrillas” approvingly. 

The “ widows,” both of them, plead earnestly 
for the Federal Captains—“ not to kill them; they 
were perfect gentlemen—had treated them very 
kindly—had protected them from the ruffian sol- 
diery : the officers behaved like gentlemen, but the 
soldiers so shamefully !” 

-. ‘Give up your arms, gentlemen,” said “ Captain 
rton.” 


‘* Here are their swords, on the table in the hall,” 
said one of the “‘ widows.” 

Captain M-lv-n gave up his pistol, 

**Ts that all?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

“ And yqu—?” turning to Captain B-rt-n. 

‘* Mine are in my holsters, out on the porch.” 

This was too laughable, and the “guerrillas” 
smiled audibly, a tinge of derision being uppermost 
in their merriment. 


my life.” The captive prisoners stoutly deny that 
part of it. 

After an affectionate exchange of civilities with 
the ladies, and the taunt that so soon as they were 
gone they would be “‘ claiming Yankee protection” 
again, ‘‘ Captain Orton” required the solemn pledge 
and word of honor that neither of the Federal offi- 
cers should leave that house before eight o'clock 
next morning; then taking Captain B-rt-n's horse 
and equipments they mounted and galloped off. 

Our captains were congratulating each other at 
the terms upon which they had escaped death, when 
one of the “‘guerrilla” party came stumbling into 
the room and gathered up the cloaks. It was the 
teamster who had received so much attention from 
Miss ——. : 

“* What do you propose to do with those cloaks?” 
asked Captain M-lv-n, as the “‘ guerrilla” was walk- 
ing out with them. 

“I reckon they'll be about right to keep some of 
our boys warm; you uns can get more of them, 
and we uns can’t do it.” 

“See here,” says Captain M-lv-n, ‘are you a 
Major?” 

‘‘No, Sir!” (And he drew upon his face a most 
insulting grimace.) 

“ A Captain?” 

“No, Sir!” (Another grin.) 

“ A Lieutenant ?” 

“No, Sir!” (Grinning still.) 

A Sergeant ?” 

“No, Sir!” (More grinning.) 

“Then what are you, Sir?” 

‘I'm a private, Company A, Captain C. L. Or- 
ton, First Tennessee Cavalry, Jackson’s Brigade, 
Southwest Division!” (This was in the most im- 
pudent manner possible.) 

‘What is your name ?” 

“ Bab-cock, Sir!” 

‘*Well, then, Mr. Babcock, you just put down 
those cloaks. Your Captain has allowed us to 
keep our personal property, and you can’t take any 
from here without his orders.” 

“ Well,” says Babcock, dropping the cloaks, “it 
seems to me the Capten was a /eetle too fast just 
then.” Out he went, mounted his horse, and was 





whi, 


They were ordered to dress immediately, which 
process was not at all hastened by what Captain 
B-rt-n styled ‘‘those money-or-your-life fellows, 


“‘ Now your money,” said “ Captain Orton.” 

Captain B-rt-n handed out a trifle. “ That’s all 
I’ve got. Secretary Chase has not been in funds for 
some time, and consequently we are out of money.” 

Captain M-lv-n denied having any of his own. 

‘* But you are Division Quarter-master, and must 
have Government funds.” 

‘All I have was due deceased soldiers, and be- 
longs to their families, and I'll see you d——4, Sir, 
before I'll give that up! If you are soldiers, treat 
us as soldiers. Our private property is sacred. I 
want to see your General. I understand he is a 
gentleman. Take us to him.” 

“Well, well,” says “Captain Orton ;” “ hurry 
up! We've no time to lose: it is fifteen miles to 
camp.” 

This was an unexpected turn. The “ guerrillas” 
had not reckoned on taking them tocamp. Lieu- 
tenant L—Il from the door called out, ‘“‘ Come, 
boys, ran out your haiter-straps. We ain’t to be 
bothered with these Yankee cusses long. It's woods 
all the way, and strong limbs are plenty on the 
road to camp.” 

Just here an orderly ran up with a message to 


that she had nothing better, as the Yankees had 
drank up every thing else. 

“Captain Orton” took occasion to slip his arm 
around the fascinating widow, and drew her in a 
decidedly affectionate, if not familiar, hug toward 
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an now Joe's off too.” He drew himself careful- 
ly out of the window, as carefully set down the 
sash, sod was gone. 

They looked at each other, drew long breaths. 
“Cap,” says B-rt-n; “‘ain’t this the state of sin 
a So they pondered over the news in 

nee. 


The domestic arrangements of the house in the 
i now under new man- 


: 
s 
t 
s 
; 
fa 
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remark 
“ You ave.” said Captain B-rt-n, “ in- 


disputable evidence that your own troops are en- 
gaged in stealing slaves; they certainly have made 
a clean sweep here!” This was ‘‘a clincher” in the 
way ofjustification. The ‘widows’ were astonished 
at this evidence, particularly Mrs. W——., who was 
now without a slave. This incident placed each 
of the parties upon about an equal footing, so no 
matter about giving the details of that breakfast 
chat. : 


Our staff officers saddled their one horse ; one of 
them mounted; the other, as high private, on foot, 
bade the ladies ‘‘ Good-imorning” (with the mental 
accompaniment of good-by to any and all offers of 
protection to defenseless women in future), and 
marched off forcamp. They noticed a great deal 
of mud in the road not there the afternoon before. 
‘*It must have rained, but they did not hear it— 
mud was awful !—what horrid roads!” etc. 

‘+ How are we to manage this at head-quarters ?” 

‘Own up, of course, that we were captured ; 
tell the whole story, excepting the paroles. Guer- 
rillas have no business to parole an officer or pri- 
vate; they are outlaws any how; not owned in 
their own ‘ shebang’ of a Confederacy as soldiers. 
No, Sir! deny that we were paroled until [a very 
warm place] freezes over, and we have to go there 
on skates !” 

So it was agreed upon. 

‘There comes the General and Lieut. Wh-te! 
M-lv-n, now remember about the paroles. Whew! 
[wiping the perspiration from his forehead] I wish 
we were over this, and ‘into the middle of next 
week!’ I never fully appreciated that idea be- 
fore.” 

The division had filed out from camp at seven 
o'clock that morning, and taken the line of march 


by 
rapidly down the road toward Mrs. W——’s plant- 
ation. ae 


“ Something must have happened to them.” 
**Gentlemen,” said the General, as he rode up, 
“ what does this mean ?” 


“ Prisoners, by G-d!” answered both at the 


Lie General; Gossiep! L 
ee Jackson's Bri- 
“* Guerrillas! General,” sa: Captain M-lv-n. 

“ What do you mean, ” 

“Mean that we have been taken prisoners— 
rébbed of every thing! They surprised us, over- 
powered us both, and we had to surrender.” 

“© Where were you ?” 

“ At Mrs. W——'s.” 

“ Probably she sent word to the rebels that you 
were there,” 

“No, no, General! The women for us 


“What! while you were there? I thought you 
went there to guard her premises ?”. 
“Yes; but what could we do against # whole 


“Yes,” said Captain B-rt-n; “and with these 
money-or-your-life fellows, the holes in them look- 


“No, Sir!” (At one breath both.) “They tried 
to rob me of my money, the lousy thieves!” said 


the division. 

“ei stole my horse, saddle, bridle, pistols, 
vand cost me ninety dollars!” shout- 
ed Captain B-rt-n after him. 


between us and us and death, Sir!” 
The Lieutenant's horse then made a tremen- 
dous spring from having the row- 
els of the spurs pl into the Lieu- 
tenant soon Sue” meld Bete 


“ don’t believe ” said M-lv-n. 
“ 1 ae" casted Bota. ; 


“Wi M-lv-n, I don’t wonder how 
he'd feel, for 1 know how J feel! Some of those 
lazy escort might have let me have a horse. They 
never offered us one.” 











Captain M-Iv-n rode along rapidly by the filés 
of privates, but had to stop at the heal of each 
regiment and tell his adventure. All laughed at 
it; wouldn’t believe it, He had commenced with 


rapidly told his story. Every body was incredu- 
lous, Captain B-rt~n muet be sent for, and his 


my Soy be heard. 
Captain B-rt-n caine they only agreed on 
the subject of ere precisely. Can you 
imagine the fan we had allthat day? Such Mun- 
chausen -like additions as were piled on at each 
succeeding repetition of their adventure ; so vexed 
and angry would they become when we doubted 
any or all of it—such descriptions of the guerrillas, 
“the cut-throats,” a drunken rowdy set of beg~ 
gars(and we were hearing our own looks described). 
“Babcock” was the special object of Captain 
M-lv-n's ire; all he wanted to live for was to 
meet “that Babcock some time!” I can not de- 
scribe that day's ride but vy saying we laughed 
all day Jong. 

When night came and camp ground selected, 
Lieutenant Eric—n would not be satisfied that the 


“ About like this,” said R-ch—ter. ‘‘I~and A. 
Q.M., and I, Captain —— and A.D.C.,” repeating 
the exact words of the parole. 

Both of the victims looked amazed. “ But,” said 
Captain M-ly—n, “any one knows how to make up 
a parole” (voice a little faint), “But don’t you 
know that you have been soli? Here, M-lv-n,” 

Captain R-ch—ter, reaching down and hand- 
ing it to him, ‘‘is your pistol; and B-rt-n, bere 
are yours, that were in your holsters on the porch. 
There comes your horse that was hitched at the 
" and your swords are in that ambulance. 
Firing thew hare, Will.) Do you TAKE, GENTLE- 


your 
after this all were invited to a cer- 
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CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 

Meranwautte Mr. Corbet was at the Parson- 
age, where he was so well known by the two old 
servants thet he had no difficulty in having the 
spare bedchamber made ready for him, late as it 
was, and in the absence of the master, who had 
taken a little holiday, now that Lent and Easter 
were over, for the purpose of fishing. While 
his room was getting ready Ralph sent for his 
clothes, and by the same messenger he dis- 
patched the little note to Ellinor, But there 
was the letter he had promised her in it still to 
be written ; and it was almost his night’s employ- 
ment to say enough yet not too much; for, as 
expressed it to himself, he was half-way over the 
stream, and it would be folly to turn back, for he 
had given nearly 2s much pain both to himself 
and Ellinor by this time as he should do by 
making the separation final. Besides, after Mr. 
Wiikins’s speeches that evening— but he was 
candid enough to acknowledge that, bad and of- 
fensive as they had been, if they had stood alone 
they might have been condoned. 

His letter ran as follows: : 

“ Drauest Exporcr,—for dearest you are, and I think 
will ever be-—my jud, t has ted to a step which 


is giving me great greater than you will readily 
ee I am convinced that it is better that we should 





terially affected you 
after to-night, I may almost eay have entirely altered his 
feelings toward me. What these circumstances are I am ig- 
norant, any further than that I know from your own admis- 
sion that Now, it 
may be my ae oe in my temperament, to be 
anxious, above al 


like. But any thing that come in between me and 
this object would, I own, be ill-tolerated by me; the very 
dread of such an obstacle intervening me. 
Ishould become frritabie, and, deep as my is and 
wen ae eS you a 
happy, peacefui life. I be haunted by 
the idea of what might happen in the way of and 
shame. I am the more convinced of y 


conjectare the 
affairs took place to which you have alluded. In short, it 
is for your sake, my dear Ellinor, 


soon as you 
unworthy of you—as—RaLen 


Ellinor was making breakfast when this letter 
was given her. According to the wont of the 
servants of the respective households of the Par- 
sonage and Ford k, the man asked if there 
was any answer. it was only custom; for he 
had not been desired to do so. Ellinor went to 
the window to read her letter; the man waiting 
all the time respectfully for her reply. She went 
to the writing-table, and wrote : 

“Tt is all right—aitte thought 
of it ali last Au Gast think’ you will & me 
easily, bus I entreat you never af any future time to blame 
yourself. I hope you will be happy and successful. I sup- 
foe re ces ePenaerels eae ea 
tr Bo ae to Tes ome forgive teat my | 
great need for for 

She kept putting down thought after thought, 
just to prolong the last pleasure of writing to 
him. sealed the note and gave it to the 
man. Then she sat down and waited for Miss 
Monro, who had gone to bed on the previous 
night without awaiting Ellinor’s return from the 
dining-room. 

“I am late, my dear,” caid Miss“Monro, on 
coming down, ‘but I have hed a bad headache, 
and I knew you had a pleasant companion.” 
Then looking round she perceived Ralph's ab- 
sence. 

“ Mr. Corbet not down yet!” she exclaimed. 
And then Ellinor had to tell her the outline of 
the fatts so soon likely to be made public; that 
Mr. Corbet and she had determined to break off 
their engagement; and that Mr. Corbet had 
accordingly betaken himself to the Parsonage ; 
and that she did not expect him to return to 
Ford Bank, Miss Monro’s astonishment was 
unbounded. She kept going over and over all 
the little circumstances she had noticed during 
this last visit, only on yesterday, in fact, which 
she could not reconcile with the notion that the 
two, apparently so much attached to each other 
but a few hours before, were now to be forever 
separated and estranged. Ellinor sickened under 
the torture, which yet seemed like torture in a 
dream, from which there must come an awaken- 
ing and a relief. She felt as if she could not 
bear any more; yet there was more to bear. Her 
father, as it turned out, was very ill, and had 
been so all night long; he had evidently had 
some kind of attack on the brain, whether apo- 
plectic or paralytic it was for the doctors to de- 
cide. In the hurry and anxiety of this day of 
misery succeeding to misery she almost forgot 
to wonder whether Ralph were still at the Par- 
sonage—still in Hamley; it was not till the 
coming visit of the physician that she learned 
that he had been seen by Dr. Moore as he was 
taking his place in the morning mail to London. 
Dr. Moore alluded to his name as to a thought 
that would cheer and comfort the fragile girl dur- 
ing her night-watch by her father’s bedside. But 
Miss Monro stole out after Dr. Moore to warn 
him off the subject for the futare, crying bitterly 
over the forlorn position of her darling as she 
spoke—crying as Ellinor had never yet been able 
to ry though all the time, in the pride of her 
sex, she was endeavoring to persuade the Doctor 
it was all Ellinor’s doing, and the wisest and 





best thing she could have done, as he was not 
good enough for her—only a poor barrister strug- 
gling for a livelihood. many other kind- 
hearted people, she fell into the blunder of low- 
ering the moral character of those whom it is 

greatest wish to exalt. But Dr. Moore 
knew Ellinor too well to believe all that Miss 


No! there had been a lover's 
could not have happened at a 





nurse found under his 
brought to Ellinor. her tear-blinded 


stronger. 
folded it up, and laid it among her sacred treas- 
and 
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off 
to him, leaning her head on the arm which rest- 
edonthetable. She did not speak when he had 
ended his statement. She was silent for whole 
minutes afterward ; he went on 


most solemn 





about it. Your father himself always referred 
to the losses he had sustained by Dunster’s dis- 


inor covered her face with her hands, 
“God forgive us all!” she said, and relapsed 
into the old unbearable silence. Mr. Ness had 
undertaken to discuss her future plans with her, 
and he was obliged to go on. 

**Now, my dear child—I have known you 
since you were quite r. little girl, know—we 
must try not to give way to feeling”—he him- 
self was choking ; she was quite quiet—*‘ but 
think what is to be done. You will have the rent 
of this house; and we have a very good offer 
et ee eee. years at a 

un and twenty pounds a year— 

‘*T will never let this house!” said she, stand- 
ing v suddenly, as if defying him. 

** Not let Ford Bank! y? I don’t under- 
stand it—I can’t have been clear—Ellinor, the 
rent of this house is all you will have to live on!” 

**T can’t help it, I-can’t leave this house. Oh, 
Mr. Ness, I can’t leave this house!” 

= co oon shall not be hurried ; I 
know hardly all these things are coming 
ee ee een 

h all my heart I do!)”"—this was almost to 
himself, but she must heard it, for she 
quivered all over — ‘but leave this house you 
must. big} an me ae the rent of this — 
must pay ; must dress, an 
there TS ncskhig bat thi sles ty elethe you. I 
will gladly, thankfully have you to stay at the 
parsonage as long as ever you like ; but, in fact, 

with the gen- 


“Tt is my house!” said Ellinor, fiercely. ‘I 
how & to telded area” ; 


Sir Frank Holster and Mr, Johnson ; you to re- 
ceive all and benefits accruing from it :” 
he spoke , for he almost thought her head 
was turned; ‘‘ but you remember you are not of 


age, and Mr. Johnson and I have full power.” 
Ellinor sat down, 


faintly. ¢ 
"hac Sate Eine over er sail Mined her fies 
head, and withdrew without another word. He 
went to Miss Monro. 
eeptitantimanemitpeo ania was her 
inquiry, usual ings had passed 
them. “It is ly quite sad to see 
eget’, preton Pn at ber 


oN geotberme Insolvent! Do you mean he 

: Rah A 
thankful if they fatty pa ls 

are ” 

“ And Ellinor?” 

**Ellinor will have the rent of this house, 
which is hers by right of her mother’s settle- 
ment, to live on.” 

“* How much will that be?” 

“One hundred and twen " 


She is at present unwilling enough to leave 
poor girl. Itis but natural; but she 
power in the matter, even were there any 
m to her. I can only say how 
honored I shall feel by as long a visit 
d she can be prevailed upon to pay me 
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be. 
As soon as Mr, Ness had left, Miss Monro 
went to her desk and wrote a letter to some 
friends she had at the 


distance might be more agreeable to her, and she 


went on to plan that they should live together, if 
possible, on her earnings and the small income 
that would be Ellinor’s. Miss Monro loved her 
pupil so dearly that, if her own pleasure only 
were to be consulted, this life would be 
oe rt ene oy her, than if Mr. Fi 
acy set her itt independence, with Ellinor 
away from her, married, and with interests in 
which her former governess had but little part. 

As soon as Mr. Ness had left her, Ellinor 
rang, and startled the servant who answered the 
bell by her sudden sharp desire to have the horses 
at the door as soon as possible, and to tell Dixon 
to be to go out with her. 

She felt that she must speak to him, and in her 
nervous state she wanted to be out on the free, 
broad common, where no one could notice or re- 
mark their talk. It was long since she had rid- 
den, and much wonder was excited by the sud- 
den movement in kitchen and stable-yard: But 
Dixon went gravely about his work of prepara- 
gn jon genre, 4 

ey pretty hard till they reached Monk’s 
Heath, six or seven miles away from Hamley. 


her without any words passing between them. 
When she reined in he rode up to her, and met 
the gaze of her sad eyes with sympathetic, wist- 
ful silence. 
‘* Dixon,” said she, “‘they say I must leave 
Ford Bank.” - 
**T was afeared on it, from all I've heered say 
i’ the town since the master’s death.” 
“Then you’ve heard—then you know—that 
has left any emg: by har ys dear 
on, won't have legacy, never 
tho 1 of that before!" 


Blood- , he was going to say, but he stopped 
in time. the meaning, though not 
the word lie would have 


before. But oh, Dixon, what must I do? 
They will make ine tive Bene Rank, ¥en, I 
think the trustees have half let it already.” 
**But you'll have the rent on’t, I reckon ?” 
asked he, . *Tve many a time heered 
’em say as it was settled on the missus first, and 


on you. 
“Oh yes, it is not that; but, you know, under 


the beech-tree— 
“Ay!” said he, heavily. ‘It’s been often- 
p times on my mind, 


3 and I think there's 


and thing, too!” 

Dixon’s face fell into the lines wo amas ug 
that it had always assumed of late years when- 
ever he was or remembering any thing. 

* must ne’er ha’ reason to speak ill of 


9, 
ever 


t, and I’d beg the trustees, or what- 
is called, to be very particular, if I was 


the 
tnd the the the 
sable T tice, wis weed bum Jour teay'd 


the shame o’ tellin 


*‘ Don’t talk so,” said Ellinor, tenderly. ‘I 
know how sad it is, but, oh! remember how I 
shall want a friend when you're gone to advise 
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THE REBEL GENERAL R. E. LEE—From 4 tare Drawing py Mn, Viseraciy.—[{Sem Paor 174) 


THE WRATH OF MISTRESS 
ELIZABETH GWYNNE. 


In the days when King George IIL. was still a 
blooming young prince, the family of the Gwynnes, 
after growing less and less numerous for several 
generations, came to be represented by two broth- 
ers. The elder ruled, as his ancestors ruled be- 
fore him, in the ancestral manor. The younger 
adopted the traditionary career of the cadets of his 
house, and served'in the army. Both married 
very suitable hel; The soldier lived long 
enough to speed the last sigh of his wife, and wel- 

the first smile of his son, and was then killed 
by a fall from his horse. The Squire's lady pre- 
sented him with an heir, and five years afterward 
with a daughter, and then died. The widower 
was left ‘in his home to train ahd teach his own 


hated a Frenchman. With these exceptions, it 


the comparatively ancient period of Hastings, but 
merely fromthe more recent invasion of Torbay. 
He was friendly to the Vicar, and loved the 
toast of Church and King.” He was equitable 
in his with his tenants, and “ ne’er forgot 
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had a fonder father. 
matters went on quietly at Gwynne, till gray 
began to gtow on the head of the Squire 


fe 


powder) and down to sprout on 
of his boys. own son Horace went 
_and was then sent to Paris. The 
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it is almost an anachronism to talkof gray — 
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THE REBEL GENERAL STONEWALL JACKSON.—Fnom a Lats Drawing BY Ma. Viaersiay,.—(Sen Pace 174) 


Paris a charming place. He hail performedin a 
private play as a Milerd Auglais, in which aMoy- 
al Personage had appeared as a Grisette Fran¢aise. 
He was very well seen. Nevertheless this was 
not altogether pleasant to the Squire. He had 
the notions of a Roman on the subject of the stage, 
and would never have acknowledged the celebrated 
comedian of his name as « kinswoman, even if she 
had honestly raised herself to fame by her acting, 
and not by—by other means, He did not like the 
idea of his boy’s capering ‘before.an audience of 
grinning Frenchmen, though a Queen had capered 
at his side. Inileed, was it well for the 80 
to oecupy her most Christian Mejeaty's Velen ? 
All this was not quite satisfactory. But. werse 
news followed.. Mr, Horace was seen né more at 
the little Trianon. Madame de Hautenbas was 
compelled to ignore him. He had imbibed the 
strangest ideas, and was associating with the most 
unnoticeable people. He openly professed symipa- 
thy with the third estate. Loss openly he became 
skeptical as to the advantages of monarchy, and, 


in default of ‘disposition en the 
part of the head of the house. The Squire could 
leave the pro away from his unworthy son if 
he so willed. No Gw had made.a will for 
many the Squire had bro- 
ken the custom no one kuew. 


The Squire had lost his heir, but be was not 
childless. He had still his nephew to ride with 
him to. cover, and discuss the stirriag history of 
the times over his not immoderate cups.,’ 

Gwynne was a bold and merry lad, 
and outspoken, modest and true, aad in all respeets 
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father approach~d her love conquered her rage, 
and she was spe lily calmed. 
This untamable damsel Harry Gwynne had wor- 


slave. He had played with her, and ridden with 
her, and quarreled with her, and o her. Hi 
had broken-in a mare for her; he had planted an 
Italian garden for her; he had acted in all things 
as one whose existence was ordained for 
venience, All this she had received as 
She admitted to herself, if ever she thought about 
the matter, that she was very fond of her cousin; 
but she was not, ~) that account, disposed to play 
the meek maiden, w>"'»g modestly for the kerchief 
of the sultan. She used her slave's services with 


Squire began to act as though he had no son, Mis- 
tress Bessie evidently deemed herself of increased 
importance. She had never pretended any love 
for the disinherited Horace. His airs and graces 
annoyed her. He could say prettier things than 
Harry, and he danced a minuet better than—hard- 
ly, at least, better than Harry, for that more rustic 
gentleman could not danceatall. But hehadonce 
craned at a hedge; and, on the whole, his sister 
did not regret his loss.‘ She began te esteem her- 
self the heiress of Gwynne. Papa would do some- 
thing for Harry, of course, independently of the 
fortune left by Harry’s mother; but she would be 
the great lady. 

The Squire said not a word of his intentions, but 
the greater the gulf between him and his son, the 
tighter appeared the bond that united him to his 
nepbew; and the fonder he grew of his nephew, 
the oftener did his daughter wax wroth with her 
cousin, and indeed with every one else. She was 
but twenty years: id, but she was a notorious ter- 
magant; and the old housekeeper at the manor 
surmised that she would be the last of her branch 
of the house, for no one would woo so wild a bride 
—no one, that is, but Master Harry, and she seemed 
daily less inclined to stoop to the faithful cousin. 
Unless some terrible lesson should tame her, she 
would live a cheerless life. , 

The oftener this willful lady was told to be a 
good child the more pertinaciously she asserted 
her independence. Poor Harry still worshiped, 
but he received more frowns than smiles for his 
pains. Gne day when he was more than ordinari- 
ly definite and demonstrative in his professions of 
attachment, his mistress stamped her little foot and 
vowed she hated him—that her father gave too 
much love to the nephew and too little to his child, 
ang that so far from having any intention of sur- 
rendering her hea, she regarded her suitor as the 
chief bar to her earthly happiness. Of course this 
was not true. Of course she loved every hair on 
the head of her yellow-pated cousin. But the state- 
ments of young ladies are as mysterious as the dis- 
patches of diplomatists. They use language to 
conceal their thoughts, though happily their art is 
not always skiliful enough to conceal itself. But 
whether it was or was not true, it made Harry 
very miserable. He was in a dilemma. If he 
was cold to his uncle, his uncle looked pained. If 
he was not cold to his uncle, he was accused of win- 
ning away a father’s love from the personage whoin, 
more than any other, he desired to encircle with all 
love. On the whole, the household was a stormy 
one; but now and then a patch of blue sky smiled 
through the ciouds. Bessie’forgot her grievances, 
and spent a merry day with her old play-fellow. 
These intervals were, however, sorrowfully rare. 

And now the Squire fell ill. The career of his 
son had afflicted him more than had been supposed. 
He was struck with paralysis, and lost the use of 
his lower limbs. Stretched in his bed or on a 
couch, he was dependent on others for his necessi- 
ties and for his pleasures. Harry and his cousin 
vied with one another in unwearied attention, but 
a state of things which ought to have healed all 
breaches seemed to widen the gulf between them. 
When the Squire called for Harry to read him the 
Gazette, or to write a letter to the bailiff, the fair 
Bessie sulked over her harpsichord. And if, per- 
chance, the Squire said, ‘‘ Bessie, will you write as 
I dictate?” or, “ Bessie, I am going to be lifted 
into the coach, and to be driven to Minchester,” 
it was, “Papa, won't Harry do it better?” or, 
“Papa, Harry knows ail about the crops, and will 
be a more amusing companion.” 

These observations were, unlike some others of 
the young lady’s, perfectly true; and the Squire 
was gradually and unconsciously beginning to act 
upon them. His great affliction made it hard for 
him to bear with the caprices of his daughter, and 
day after day he became less able to endure Harry 
out of his sight. He was growing prematurely 
old and prematurely peevish, and his exactions 
taxed all the patience of his dutiful nephew. 

Miss Bessie’s temper, too, grew worse instead of 
better. Once she had even flown into a passion 
before her crippled father, and had not been calmed 
by his appealing look. She remembered the day 
when she was allin all to her parent, and now she 
was as nothing. Nor were there wanting those 
evil influences of gossip and flattery which are 
never wanting in « court or in a large household. 
There were voices which whispered, “Madam, 
look out for the estate, the Squire’s health is fast 
failing. Will you like to leave the manor, or live 
in it as Master Harry’s guest? For to Master 
Harry the Squire will assuredly leave it.” 

At this Mistress Elizabeth Gwynne quite forgot 
that she desired nothing better than to stay at 
Gwynne all her life, with this treacherous Harry, 
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as his wife, and forgot also her firm faith that his 
wishes entirely agreed with her own. She only 
remembered that she was the daughter of the elder 
branch; that there was a suspicion that she was 
to be disinherited; that—that—indeed she was not 
very clear what. But enough had been said to 
rouse all her rage, and from that day the notion 
of a will never failed to raise the devil at her heart. 

She and her cousin dined daily in her father’s 
own study. It was the only occasion on which the 
three were long together. On a certain day, in 
the course of the meal, the Squire looked across 
the table contrived to fasten to his couch, and said: 

“ Harry, lad, has Griffiths gone to Minchester ?” 

“He went at ten o’clock, Sir. He rode Brown 
Hanover. He wanted to have Strawberry, but I 
know she isn’t up to his—” 

‘“* Papa, what have you sent Griffiths to Min- 
chester for? You know I was going to ride over 
this afternoon.” 

“ Something that Griffiths could do better than 
you, my Bessie,” 

There was a significant look in the invalid’s eyes, 

“Harry, what did he go for? Oh! very well. 


If you won't tell me, keep your secret !” 
And she cooked her It was not, indeed, 
a very merry meal. 


‘* Hannah, do you know why Griffiths has gone 
to Minchester ?” 
“Griffiths, ma’am? Minchester, ma’am? I 


Now Deeds was the family lawyer. The plot 


‘was out. The Squire was going to make a will in 


Harry’s favor. The despised daughter of the house 
sat brooding in her own room, and her face grew 
very dark. The groom brought round her mare, 
but she said she had changed her mind. She would 
not ride that day. 

Late in the afternoon she saw Mr. Deeds and a 
clerk drive up the avenue in a chaise. She heard 
them ushered into her father’s bedroom. The 


sage. 
‘¢Tell some of the people to ask Mr. Harry if he 
will speak with me immediately.” 
Presently the girl returned. 
“Mr. Harry was busy with the Squire and could 
not come.” Had it come to this? Was she, the 
ter, to remain silent in her room, 


with her father? He was doing something impgrt- 
ant or he would not have sent for Deeds. It was 
her plain daty to be with him. 

“He shall not do it!—he shall not do it!” she 
muttered between her teeth, and in a violent par- 
oxysm of passion stalked along the corridor to her 
father’s rooms, As she crossed the hall she met 
Deeds and his acolyte, conducted by a lackey, on 
their way to their chaise. The old lawyer bowed 
low. 

** Hypocrite!” she hissed, and passed on. 

She flung open her father’s door, When all 
motion had become irksome to him he had taken 
up his quarters in what was called the state bed- 
room on the ground-floor. Queen Anne had passed 
a night at Gwynne, and the room had been sumpt- 


uously furnished for her. On the lofty bed, rich |. 


with curious needle-work, and canopied by dingy 
plumes, lay the old chief of his clan, helpless and 
wan. A fire burned loweringly on the cunning 
smith’s work that lay at the bottom of the huge 
fire-place, and threw a changeful light on the high- 
backed chairs, the black cabinets, the heavy hang- 
ings, and the painted ceiling of the great gloomy 
room. At the side of the bed stood a table littered 
with pens and writing materials. An extinguished 
taper still poisoned the air. At the foot of the bed 
stood Harry, holding in his hand a clean, new 
parchment t, folded, tied, and sealed. 
All her fears were then realized. She was the 
despised and disinherited dependent. There lay 
‘the father who had abandoned her. _ There stood 
the scheming villain who had ousted her from her 
own. Her cousin stood still for an instant, startled 
by her sudden appearance, and awed by the white 
passion of her face. She strode 
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stood with outstretched arm before the grate, and 
shrieked in a voice hoarse with rage—‘‘ Robber |! 
robber! robber! Would you rob me of my birth- 
right? You have stolen my father’s love! Would 


She looked up at her father as she spoke; and 
Harry, who had stood dumb beneath her torrent 
of abuse, and down whose cheeks two hot tears of 
gentle pity for her, and utter anguish for self, were 
slowly trickling— Harry looked round at the 
Squire too. He was si his 


Corus Sage, Ged he Sil heavy Gack en Magner 
ead. 

There was an awful silence for a space, and then 
Elizabeth burst forth in a wail of sorrow and re- 
morse, She had killed her father. She had bet- 
ter die to join him. 





“ Kill me, kill me, Harry!" she shrieked. But 
the utter desolation of grief@hat was expressed in 
her cousin’s face silenced her own sobs. 
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money 
should not live long. 

‘‘ And, Harry,” she added, ‘‘ when you hear that 
I am dead, will you let me be buried with papa in 
our own church-yard?” She looked him tearfully 
in the face. 

“O Bessie, Bessie!” he broke out; ‘‘you go 
away !—you leave Gwynne! It is I that must 
go! Itis yours—it is all yours! The will left it 
all to you. O Bessie! How could you—how 
could you—?” But he stopped in the middle of 
his reproach. ‘Bessie, I am come to bid you 
good-by. You would not have me stay! It is 
better for us to part.” 

I can not chronicle the precise words in which 
Miss Gwynne, as soon as she was satisfied that she 
was mistress, and not guest, invited her cousin to 
stay. But he did stay. It was perha’ igni- 
fied in him ; he had surely had warning” But he 
did stay. He staid some half a century longer; 
and there is no record in the family of his wife ever 
having flown in a rage with her lord. 

When Mr. Deeds had driven over from Min- 
chester he had brought over the draft of a will, 
unsigned, leaving the whole estate to Elizabeth. 
So he had been ordered ; but he strongly deprecated 
the notion of the Squire's disinheriting his son for 
what he termed the errors of youth. He had some 
stormy discussion with his client, and at last left 
the house, leaving the will yet unsigned, and de- 
claring that, if Mr. Gwynne was determined, some 
other lawyer must be employed to do the work. 


The Squire immediately signed the will that was | 


afterward burned, and Harry’s was the only evi- 
dence that could secure the property to his cousin. 

Before, however, any difficulty could arise as to 
the succession, news arrived at Gwynne that Hor- 
ace had been killed in a duel. He had married 
a French lady, who bore him no children, and who, 
at his death, came to reside in London, and was 
said to have made a great impression at Carlton 
House. 
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NEGROES AS SOLDIERS. / 
We devote pages 161, 168, and 169 to illustra- 


not do better than juce the following e: 

The first is from a to the New York Times, 
describing the battle, or rather the skirmish of 
Island Mounds, where a detachment of the First 
Kansas Colored Volunteers attacked and routed a 
band of rebels. He says: 

The detachment under Gardner was attacked by the foe, 
who swept down like a whirlwind upon it, One volley was 
fired in con: which emptied several oa ae 
this devoted was separated by the force of sweep- 
ing charge. The thus became a hand to hand ep- 
counter of one man to six. The rebels were mostly armed 
with Tevolvers, and sabres, our men with the 
Austrian ae. The latter is a fearful 

in the hands of the mus- 
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Ps 
The other extract is from the official report of 
of the First South Carolina Vol- 
unteers (colored), describing an expedition into the 
interior undertaken by him : 
ae ane 9 erg nee Pte ag 
have the honor to report the safe return 
So exzstition Fike Pink Regiment of South Carolina 
Volunteers, who left Beaufort on January 23, on j 
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taken from old photographs made before the war. 


uated honorably in 1829, and received an appoint- 


Robert E. Lee threw up his commission, and ac- 
the rank of General in the rebel army. 

In Mexico Lee had been Chief of General Scott’s 
Staff, and won high praise for his skill. It was a 
common remark in our army, before the wary that 
** Bob Lee” was the ablest strategist we had. His 


he stands very high in their esteem. 





THE REBEL GENERAL STONE- 
WALL JACKSON. 


WE publish on page 173 a portrait of the famous 
rebel General Tuomas Jerrerson JACKson, bet- 
ter known as Stonewall Jackson, from a recent 
ee eee 

‘ews. i 


Thomas J. Jackson was born in Virginia about 
the year 1825, and is consequently about thirty- 
nine years of age. He graduated at West Point 
in 1846, and in the following year accompanied 
Magruder’s battery to Mexico. At Contreras and 
Churubusco he ished himself so highly on 
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HARPER'S WEEELY. 





near Winchester, in March, with rather indifferent 
suceess, But his pursuit of Banks down the Shen- 
andoah Valley was 
some heart into the 








186 and 188 Cedar St., New York. 
Fine Ivory Sleeve and Bosom Studs. 
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HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY 


THE GREAT REBELLION 
THE UNITED STATES. 





Messrs. Harper & Broruers are now 
issue of the Numbers of this important NA 


to commenee the 
ONAL WORK, to the Literary 


and Artistic preparations for which many months of labor have been devoted, 
These are now so far advanced that the Publishers are warranted in i 
that this work will be a thorough, careful, and impartial History of the War; 
based upon a laborious collection and comparison of all accessible materials. 
Numbers L. and Il. are now printed; Numbers III. and IV. will be ready 
in a short time. These four Numbers are a fair specimen of the character and 
execution of the whole work. Succeeding Numbers are in such a state of for- 
wardness that the Publishers will be able to issue them regularly and rapidly. 


showing that Independence was won by‘the 


Party, consequent upon the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and the feeble measures of Mr. Buchanan ; closing 
with the formal Secession of South Carolina, which fairly 


opened the War.——This Number contains the following | For 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 

Nathaniel Greene. — Horatio Gates. — William Pitt. — 
Edmund Burke.—Portraits of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independ G Morris.—John Rut- 
ledge.—Alexander Hamilton.—John Jay.—Patrick Hen- 
ry. —Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. —Fac-simile of the 
Declaration of Independence.—John C. Calhoun.—Ste- 
phen A. Douglas — Henry Clay. — James Buchanan. — 
John Brown.—John C. Breckinridge.—Howell Cobb.— 
John B. Floyd. — Isaac Toucey. —John Bell. — Edward 








NUMBER IL 


Details at length the cireumstanees connected with the 
Investment of Fort Sumter; the commencement of de- 
cided action by Mr. Buchanan, after his Cabinet had been 
purged from its traitorous members ; the Seizure of Forts 
and Arsenals; the rapid Secession of thé Gulf States; 


the 

and the early Measures of his Administration; closing 
with the Bombardment and Evacuation of Fort Sumter. 
——This Number contains the following 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Portraits of the Federal Officers at Fort Sumter.—Fort 


Winfield Scott. — The Steam-ship * Star of the West.” — 

Firing on the “Star of the West” from the South Car- 

olina Battery on Morris's Island, January 10, 1960. — 

The First Flag of Truce. — Governor Pickens. —Jeffer- 

eon Davis.—Alexander H. Stephens.—David E. Twiggs. 
Lincoln. 


Everett.—Judge Magrath. —Robert Toombs.—Lewis Cass. | —Abraham 





MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLIOATION. 


The work will be issued in Numbers, as rapidly as is consistent with thorough and careful 
ion. The Publishers hope to be able to issue two Numbers each month. 


Number will contain 24 


of the size of Harper's Weekly, profusely illustrated, 


and printed in the best manner, from large and legible type. 
rice of each Number, containing matter equivalent to an ordinary volume, gill be 


Twenty-five Cents. 


Four Numbers (Nos. I., IL, III., and IV.) will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon the re- 


<“—< One Dollar. 


ksellers, News Dealers, and Canvassing Agents will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 








most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Sarming that we know of this side of the Western Prairies 
Teen an ARG 3 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks the smooth- 














& SMITH. Prrrssunes, Pa. 
Dzror ror New Your, 428 Broapway. 


VicTOR HUGO 
GRANT THORBURN. 





CAL 
Gi, ustrted with Races of Mes Effects of Climate on 
There again” ons ich eaipectiony, Only 10 cents, or 
meted FOWLER & WELLS, New York 
INDIA RUBBER GLOVES 
wall, poets of $1 00 for Ladies’ 
Sissi for 0. GRA Moi broadway, N.Y. 
Every variety of Rubber Goods wholesale retail, 








Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize 








For many years I have made the cultivation of 
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cents each, w’ must 
tifcate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sént for $1 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $ 
Acznts.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 





— NEW. 
EVERY MAN WILL WANT ONE 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
EVERY PERSON MUST GET ONE. 
AGENTS SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 
J. W. FORTUNE, 102 Centre &t., N. Y. 


e And will you have them? A Gro- 
eian which will cauze Whiskers and Mous- 




















SMALL FRUITS 
A specialty, and taking into account variety, quantity, 
and quality, my stock of VINES and PLANTS, of 


BLACKBERRIES, 


is unequalled anywhere, which I offer on the most favora- 
ble terms. 

Parties wishing to purchase would do well to correspond 
with me, or send for my Paice List, which will be sent 
to all applicants, free of charge. 


J. ENOX,. 
Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 








50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
RARE OPPORTUNITY! 
76,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 


WORTH $100,000. 
To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for till you know what 
you are to get. 
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Single Copies Six Cents. 
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SAD MISADVENTURE OF THE COPPERHEAD DELEGATION TO RICHMOND. 


“If you repudiate the debt you have contracted, and abandon the government you have established, 


and recant vows, and break 


pledges, and eat dirt, it is well; we shall be charmed; the movement will suit us perfectly; and, although we shall not exactly nespect the 


actors in that affair, yet we shall not be unwilling to trade with 


but at a proper distance.”—Richmond Inquirer. 


you—holding our noses a little—and to show you all suitable civilities— 





A SPECULATION. . 


Agetits and Soldiers, in camp or dise! can make 
easily $15 per day selling our GREAT NEW and WON- 
DERFUL JNION PRIZE AND STATIONERY PACK- 
AGES, NOVEL AND UNEQUALED, and unlike all the old 
styles; containing al! New Articles, and of fine quality. 
Writing Materials, Games, Useful and Fancy Articles, 
Likenessea of Heroes, Camp Companions (for the ag 4 
rieh ge of Jewelry, &¢., &c., altogether worth over $1, 
penag wy my They are just the thing for a present to 
your fri in the Army. No family should be without 
one. Profits immense, sales quick. Soldiers in cam oo 


act as Agents, and make money fast. <A 

WATUOH, warranted as a perfect time- 4 

Sree @ all Agents. Packages in endless yer 
i i for 


= Fine Jewelry and Watches at low prices. 
EW Circulars for 1963, containing EXTRA inducements. 


8 CG. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York, 


largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 





THE NE PLUS ULTRA. 
No 





lar. JOS. DODIN, Manaf., 
418 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘Tomes, Son & Melvain, 
6 Maiden Lane, New York. 








Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson's Breech- Rifles and Pistols. 
Baton Manufacturing Co. Pistols. 


Lyon’s Kathairon. 





This delightful article for beantifying 
the human hair ie again put up by the proprietor, 
aml is pow made with t and attention, 


unprecedented sales 
of over one million bottles annually! It is still sold at 25 
cents in large bottles. Two million bottles can easily be 


throughout 
D. 5. BARNES & CO. 
New York. 


Masofic Embsems and Jewelry. 
To the Trade. 

A large Assortment of the above-pamed goods for the 
trade; upon such ferms and prices as are in the reach of 
every person. ‘ 

The patterns are unique, and 

MANY ENTIRELY NEW. 

We will make it the interest for those in 

wir fall partuncins of tome cntocee 
BE. M. FOOTE & CO., 
Manvfactarera’ Jewelry, 208 Broadway, New York. 
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Published Saturday, Feb. 28: 


WEBSTER’S 
Army and Navy Pocket Dictionary. 


One we 82mo Volume, on Fine » with 
Fa Tilustrations and fine. .% 
Dee occa tan nee LO 
Sent = on receipt price. 

In of the lan- 

Vocabulary of 


} the following Tables, 
U. 8, Army; Insignia of Rank 
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: Pay, &c., in i 
in Army (illustrations); Rank, Pay, &c., in U. 8. Navy; 
Rations in Mery’ Sota of Rank in Navy —- 
and Measures the P s r Notions, with 
their yalue in American Money end Measures; Proverbs 
ee, ee ee 
Nations | in colors); tec. 

by, IN & HAMLIN, Boeton, at our prices. 
Published MASON 
- Nos. 5 7 Mereer Street, New York, 
* Publ of Webster's 
ANTI-FLICKERING GAS BURNER. 
The only burner that ! with economy, giv 
a diffusive light, entirely free “Ges. 


I have been able to write by it several hours of an even- 
ing without fatigue to the eyes. When in full action, it 
gives the flame a steadiness equal to that of the best organ 
burner, without the inconvenient heat and expense of 
that form of burner. 


Manufactured by 
KE. P, GLEASON, 185 Mercer St., N. Y. 


A BEAUTIFUL Enereved Gop Pratrp Warton, 
— Cap, man ceed : na ame] oo Sent 
any address free, for on! é ver, same 
as above, $5. ‘CHAS B. NORTON & CO., 40 Ann St.. N.Y. 


B. Sruuman. 
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Send for our revised Price List, ready Mar. 2, sulce 
& BANCKER, 24 Ann St., N Y. Wholesale Dealers in 
Daily and Weekly Newspapers, Magazines, Cheap Publi- 
cations,‘ Albums, Carte de Visite, and Merchandise of 
every deseription. 
$22 Watches. $22 
Lever Watch, in heavy Sterling 


A genuine American 
Silver Hun Case, for $22, worth $35. for a eir- 
cular. J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


prentRete for our Splendid New 








200 per cent. profit. Su- 
rb Watch free to Agents. $18 per day made. Send for 
Circulars, W. H. CATELY & CO., 40 Ann St., N.Y. 





Stationery Package and 
Book Agents. 


A new wonder, and chamecs for you! Ad- 
dress Box 362, Syracuse, ¥ : 


sedsupor CARD oe 


New 

: >: : 
Agents wanted ! Ipducements Send for 
our 





Great | 
8. & CO., 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


American Watches 
For Soldiers 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 








American Watches for Americans! 





Tue Americar Waton Company give notice that they 
have lately issued a new style of Watch, expressly de- 
signed for Soldiers and others who desire a good watch at 
a moderate price. These watches are intended to displace 
the worthless, cheap watches of British and Swiss manu- 
facture with which the country is flooded, and which were 
never expected to keep time when they were made, being 
refuse manufactures sent to this country because unsalable 
at home, and used here only for jockeying and swindling 


purposes, 

We offer to sell our Watch, which is of tus gost sus- 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACOURATE AND DURABLE 
TIME-KREPEE, and in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pat- 
tern, at.as low.a price as is asked for the fancy-named 
Aneres and-Lepines of foreign make, already referred to. 

We have named the new series of Watehes, Wu. Ev- 
LERY, Boston, Mass., which name will be found on the 
plate of every watch of this manufacture, and is one of our 
trade-marks. : 


Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal States. 
‘Wholesale orders shonld be addressed to 


Agents of the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





The County Condensed Milk 

Gontensed Milk te tedks fee akin ee ; 
per cent. of water, the impurity of is 80 i 
to children (even in pure milk) and at 4 
‘in New <York daily, Families; Moteie, { 
entrated Bik is added for the Arn — 

Milk is added for the Army, Trav- 
elers' use, the best refined sugar to preserve the same. 
_Put up in one or two pound e f 

Office 9 INSTITUTE, WN, Y. 























National Almanac 
ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1963, 


FUENISHING MORE FULL, ACOURATE, RECENT, AND INTER- 
ESTING INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PRESENT 
CONDITION OF OUR OOUNTRY THAN HAS 
SVER BEEN ISSUED IN ANY 

SINGLE VOLUME. 


ice. 
EORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Aesnts Wantsp 
The Craig Microscope. 
If you would 


p= beautiful 

jects sent, postage paid. . This ccl- 
ebrated is so simple that a child 
magnifies about 1(.900 
Address HENRY CRAIG, 

* 180 Centre Street, New York. } 
Liberal discount to Dealers. 


ving, and no eh by aphy, 117 
FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. Transferring from 
and Steel Plate to Stone made equal to copper-plate 


ting at one half the cost. © orders ja’ ticu- 
attended to. Send for samples and prices. 


‘ es. —For valuable information 
es yh . Wm. Box 62, Woburn, Mass. 

















PERFECT FITTING 
| SHIRTS. 
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mete ~~ jamie 
for Shirts. 
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Fasnen Pisnum, Aust Seynee, $94, $97, $20 and $35 
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